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Cabinet, supposed to lie under the obligation of
vindicating its conduct before a representative
Assembly, should be given as little temptation as
possible to enter upon concealed conventions and
private understandings. Its opportunities would not
disappear absolutely. The Secretary of State might
refuse information to the Committee, as he now
does to the House, in the alleged interests of the
public service; but the Committee would be in a
far better position than the House to decide whether
the excuses were genuine or not.

It would be foreign to the purpose of these
chapters to discuss the larger problems which a
ruling Democracy may have to face, when it is con-
cerned not so much with the government, as with the
organic life, of t-he community. We live in an age
of change, of scepticism, and of scientific inquiry.
In all the civilised and progressive societies of the
world thoughtful people are asking themselves
whether their political institutions are suited to the
conditions of modern existence. It is recognised
that the art of government has not kept pace
with the march of knowledge and scientific effort
in other fields. Social change and industrial evolu-
tion have moved in the past few decades at a rate
unequalled during any period of which we possess
the records. Small wonder if the political organism
has not adapted itself to this breathless advance.

England is not the only country where it is felt
that politics is no longer a business for the well*
meaning, public-spirited person, endowed only with
an exceptional allowance of vanity or leisure.

With us the tradition will not easily be broken
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